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barometer readings westward from Croswell gave 765 feet for the alti- 
tude of a shore line stated by Mr. Taylor to be 780 feet above sea 
level. In an area so little diversified, more exact measurements are 
needed to settle some of the questions raised. Notwithstanding these 
questions, however, we regard the paper as an important contribution 
to the literature of the glacial recession. C. H. Gordon. 



Elementary Geology. Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1897. Pp. XX+49Q. $1.40. 

This is the most attractive elementary text-book on geology which 
the writer has seen. The style is generally simple, the illustrations 
numerous, well selected, and with but few exceptions clearly repro- 
duced, and the mechanical execution, including the binding, is unsur- 
passed. The wealth of illustration is shown by the twenty-four full 
page plates and 268 figures, which adorn its pages. This work differs 
from most other text-books on geology in the greater stress laid upon 
the dynamic aspect of the subject. The stratigraphic and historic 
phases are treated briefly and concisely in 100 pages as against 275 pages 
given to the dynamic and 92 to the structural side. The develop- 
ment of life during the various periods is outlined, but no attempt has 
been made to teach palaeontology, or to give long lists of fossils! The 
chapter on the life development precedes the chapter on the evolution 
of the land and the geography of the different periods. This depar- 
ture from the more common custom of considering first the geography 
and then the life of each period will perhaps find favor with some 
teachers but not with all. Whatever be the success of this arrange- 
ment, there can be but little doubt but that the author has done well 
to lay the greater stress upon the dynamic phases of the subject in a 
book meant for high-school pupils. 

In judging this book due regard must be had for the author's pur- 
pose, i. e., to "furnish a companion and adjunct" to his Physical Geog- 
raphy. It is his hope that the two books will be used together, the 
geology being taken after a study of the air and ocean, and before the 
physiography. Knowing the author's purpose, the omission of some 
topics, such as "river cycles" and "base levels" can be understood, 
since they have been treated in the Physical Geography. In spite, 
however, of some omissions, there is considerable repetition in the two 
books — something hardly to be avoided. The Geology is a more ele- 
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mentary book than the Geography, whereas the present practice in 
high schools, one recommended by the Conference on Geography 
appointed by the Committee of Ten, is to place physical geography 
in the earlier part of the curriculum and geology, when studied at 
all, near the end. For these reasons, and because of the size of the 
two books, it is questionable whether they will ever be widely used 
together. Where such use is attempted, considerable culling and dove- 
tailing will be necessary. This would be easier for the teacher if the 
paragraphs were numbered. But doubt as to the feasibility of the 
author's plan does not mean condemnation of the book as a whole. 
It is admirably adapted for high-school pupils, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be widely used. 

There is so much that is to be commended in it that it is to be 
regretted that a few slips have passed uncorrected. On page 118 the 
language implies that the term "oxidation" embraces all the chemical 
changes caused by percolating water; and the expression " limy shells " 
(p. 132) as applied to corals is hardly accurate. The statements in 
the text concerning normal and reversed faults (pp. 293, 324) do not 
correspond with the diagrams (p. 292) and the following sentence, 
" Mountains are -present in nearly all parts of the world " (p. 314) 
does not agree well with another statement that " the formation of 
mountains occurs in only a few comparatively small parts of the whole 
earth" (p. 328). It may seem hypercritical to refer to some of 
these points, but too much care cannot be taken in a text-book to be 
used by immature pupils, and perhaps by teachers, who have not a 
wide knowledge of the subject. But these are not vital and do not 
detract greatly from the value of the book. Professor Tarr can be con- 
gratulated upon the degree of merit to which the book has attained. 
Lewis Institute. Henry B. Kummel. 



